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READING THE KRITIK AFRESH 


I 


O the naive reader of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft it seems 
strange that so human a man as its writer should have sought 
that which exists beyond all possible experience (iiber die Grenzen 
aller Erfahrung hinaus) in no-experience, that is, things as they 
are in themselves, instead of in other-experience, that is, things as 
they are to everybody but one’s self. The belief in something be- 
yond my possible experience, that is, in the existence of other 
people’s experience, I can not help holding. The belief in some- 
thing beyond their possible experience as well as mine, that is, in 
the existence of an unknowable, I can very well help holding. My 
skeptical attitude on this point is indeed called by Kant ‘‘the com- 
mon prejudice’’ (der gemeine Vorurtheil). 

The doctrine of no-experience is already implicit in the first 
two sentences of the Kritik proper. The assertion that ‘‘knowledge 
reaches its objects’’ directly ‘‘through a certain affection of the 
mind’’ at once assumes the existence of things in themselves and 
confines knowledge to a veil of appearance between them and a 
mind also assumed. Under Kant’s bold and immediate application 
of the doctrine even to space and time, the familiar world becomes 
forthwith such stuff as dreams are made of. 

But belief in a space and time beyond that known to me, in 
other knowledge like mine, but existing independently of mine, is a 
belief of every day, impossible to shake off. It no more needs proof 
to give most men peace of mind than some reasoned argument that 
fire burns is needed to give them that assurance about the element. 
One is as inevitable a product of living as the other. The deflection 
in Kant’s thought away from that which was beyond his possible 
experience toward that which was beyond all possible experience 
seems to bespeak the survival in European thought of the Greek 
preference of being to becoming. The idea of changelessness has a 
unique solemnity for us all still. An eternal silence is a far more 
magnificent fancy than noisy years. Even a slow pace of life has 
in it something grandly impressive, as in Tourgeneff’s fable of the 
colloquy between the Jungfrau and the Finsteraarhorn. Yet a 
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world where nothing happens is to the naive reader at once a super. 
fluous ‘‘explanation’’ of happening and the formal denial of happi. 
ness. 

Later years have brought a revolt against the incubus of the 
changeless. ‘‘Schuf ich doch, sagte der Gott, nur das Vergiingliche 
schén.’’ The idea that most fascinates the present is that of the 
ever new, the gradual and indefinite change spoken of nowadays as 
progress or evolution. Our generation, having lived past the atmos. 
phere in which Kant wrote, inevitably thinks of the other kind of 
impossible experience—a kind whose impossibility to every one 
seems never to have occurred to the writer of the Kritik—if one may 
be so daring as to say so; at least seems not to have influenced his 
thought. That other minds wholly separate from his own were con- 
joined with other bodies like his own seems to have been the u- 
questioned presupposition of the writer who left hardly another pre. 
supposition of thought unquestioned. Yet these other minds lay con- 
pletely beyond Kant’s experience like that of each of us. True, in. 
deed, that only with the utmost hesitancy one ventures to ascribe 
imperfection to the Kritik. Beside thinking so refined and penetrat- 
ing, well-nigh all other philosophizing seems botch-work. See this 
patient, candid, good-humored man at work on every page with his 
white-hot torch of the spirit burning through problem after problem 
and leaving behind him a train of distinctions and solutions that just 
as he left them have played their part in the machinery of thought 
sver since. Was ever such service done to pure philosophy by any 
other? Will the world ever again be a place where ideas can ripen 
to such perfection as in that quiet study by the Baltic where the 
Kritik grew toward maturity year by year unvexed by cheapening 
curiosity ? 

Yet, if anything is certain, it is certain that the ‘‘human mind” 
is not fact but figment; not something ‘‘given’’ to any of us, but 
something made by each of us. The circumstance that ‘‘others” 
are the presupposition of all discourse may blind every one indi- 
vidually to the need of examining his right to believe in them, but 
does not exempt any one from that duty. It is only through a fig- 
ment that ‘‘beyond experience’’ comes to mean ‘‘beyond the pos 
sible experience of all experiencing beings’’; as fact the phrase means 
‘‘beyond my possible experience.’’ No philosophy can make a fig- 
ment its ultimate foundation. We can still ask for the fact beneath. 

Let us accept, then, as figment the commonplace assumption of 
all discourse—which next to no one seriously doubts to be true, oF 
wants any aid in believing to be true—namely, that I exist and 
others like me. 

Why have I thought that I exist and others like me? Why have 
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I not regarded all that exists simply as the scene of a perpetual and 
more or less regular sequence of existence upon non-existence, and 
regarded the relation of the single body I have learned to call my 
own to all other existence simply as the character distinguishing it 
from all other bodies? 

The fact from which these beliefs have sprung is the fact that all 
that exists to primal thought, to Anschawung, to ‘‘awareness,’’ pre- 
sents to reflection a dichotomy, one member ready to be called I, 
the other the world. It is all dual in nature, possessing what I learn 
to call a ‘‘subjective’’ and an ‘‘objective aspect.’’ The Ich denke 
which in Kant’s apprehension appears to have been the cornerstone 
of thought is in fact a Wir denken. His transcendental unity of 
apperception is in fact a transcendental duality. My unthinking 
‘‘all that exists’’ is to thought an ‘‘all that exists for me.’’ If ‘‘Ich 
denke’’ is never true, if it is always ‘‘Wir,’’ an experience which 
ceases to exist for me may still exist for the alter ego that is the 
implication of its existence for me. Further, from my own existence 
logic leads me to other universes of experience theatered in 
other bodies as mine in mine. For why should my relation to the 
world have no parallel ? 

The equivocal assumption known as Solipsism balks at this de- 
mand of logic. In asserting an I, a subject of thought, it asserts a 
not-I, an object of thought, but goes no further. All ‘‘others’’ are 
automata. It differs from a thoroughgoing negation like that of the 
Buddha, who in his traditional discourses retired to primal aware- 
ness, denying also the I. It differs from common belief which 
asserts both a world and individuals. Solipsism is a hermaphrodite 
in philosophy, essaying to face both ways. 

What, then, is the world that must exist if I exist, and what are 
‘“‘others’’ like me? That the world exists independently of me, its 
inhabitant, means that another current of experiences exists iden- 
tical with mine save in the one particular that they might have 
existed even if I had not had them, and further, that in this ecur- 
rent they may be coupled with experiences otherwise different from 
any I have. This current of experience I call the world. That 
‘“‘others’’ like me, other sentient beings, inhabitants of the world, 
exist means that other currents of experience exist different from 
mine and from those of each other—perhaps in hierarchies one in- 
cluding another—all bearing the same relation that I do to the 
world. All these currents of experience wholly apart from mine 
are to me a pure figment of logic. Kant’s remark regarding all 
questions beyond possible experience applies exactly to the question 
whether ‘‘others’’ like me exist: ‘‘You would never be able to ex- 
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plain the phenomena”’ presented by the bodies of other people ‘‘the 
least better or even differently whether you assume”’ that they are 
or are not animated by souls; for a soul ‘‘never meets your 
senses.’’* Nevertheless, their existence is to well-nigh every man 
as self-evident a truth as any other. 

The world is hence a being with intelligence, feeling, and will, 
my experience including all. It possesses all actual experiences and 
is the artificer that works with me amid them all, carrying out upon 
a universal scale acts like mine. Such a being is by hypothesis 
moved not only by my desires and its own, but by those also of every 
other sentient being. This is the idea of the Christian God: a wi. 
versal soul, seeing, and caring for all that I see and care for, and 
all that my faney can picture as seen or cared for by anyone; and 
acting in view of all these cares. 

These three well-nigh invariable beliefs—that I exist and others 
like me inhabiting a world—two of them implied in, the third going 
beyond, the experience of every believer, are thus alike incapable of 
proof or disproof from any experience. Kant assumed the existence 
of other experiences than his own, but also looked beyond them all 
to no-experience; felt the ‘‘nicht zu dimpfende Begierde durchaus 
iiber die Grenze der Erfahrung hinaus irgendwo festen Fuss zu 
fassen.’’? But in this desire did not even Kant’s preternatural 
philosophic vision prove itself insufficient to pierce the cloudland of 
Greek inheritance that has since vanished from before our more 
fortunate eyes? 

II 


The reader of the Kritik receives throughout an overwhelming 
impression of Kant’s powers as a logician. His airy architecture of 
thought opens every way into the empyrean; but everywhere that 
one has breath to climb with him one finds the beams hewn to a hair- 
breadth and all the joinery perfect to invisibility. It is all true and 
cogent, the tyro is willing to concede; only doubting whether there 
may not be other foundations awaiting also a superstructure—even 
other structural units fit to replace some of his;—and whether all 
that Kant built was indispensable to his design. 

A ‘‘Kritik’’ announces negative results; a ‘‘Kritik’’ of reason 
the detection of fallacies. Two fundamental logical blunders in par- 
ticular are analyzed by Kant with the utmost lucidity and pains. 
One would think that neither could ever have shown its face in 

1M., p. 420. This citation of the text of the Kritik, with those that follow, 
refers to Max Miiller’s translation of the first edition. Cumbrous references are 
thus avoided to the topics, books, chapters, sections and remarks into which the 
text of the Kritik is minutely divided. 

2M., p. 683. 
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philosophy again. Yet in both cases this expectation appears to ask 
too much of man’s power to grasp abstractions. 

Both fallacies are due to the pitfall of the negative. One re- 
gards terms, and consists in confusing the intensive meaning of a 
negative concept with its extensive meaning. It might be called 
the fallacy of the Ambiguous Negative. The other regards proposi- 
tions, and consists in confusing a contrary assertion with a contra- 
dictory: A is not-B with A is-not B. It might be called the fallacy 
of the Misplaced Hyphen. 

A negative concept is ambiguous because taken intensively ‘‘not’’ 
means ‘‘different from,’’ implying only a character; while taken 
extensively ‘‘not’’ means ‘‘lacking in,’’ implying also a thing char- 
acterized. In the first case ‘‘not-B’’ means ‘‘other than any 
character connoted by the term B’’; in the second case ‘‘other than 
any thing denoted by the term B.’’ In the intensive meaning con- 
trary propositions may both be true. A may be both B and not-B, 
if we mean by not-B other than any character connoted by B. In 
the extensive meaning contrary propositions can not both be true. 
A can not be at once a thing denoted by B, and other than any 
thing denoted by B. In a word A may at once possess the character 
B and also the other characters C, D, E, etc.; with the single ex- 
ception of the character ‘‘lacking in’”’ B. 

The fallacy of terms noted in the Kritik consists in transferring 
to the intensive meaning of ‘‘not’’ the prohibition applicable only 
to the extensive meaning. On this fallacy Kant writes as follows: 
“Tt is no doubt true that what can be affirmed or denied of a con- 
cept in general can also be affirmed or denied of any part of it’’ 
(i.e., in extension) ; ‘‘but it would be farcical* so to change this 
logical proposition as to make it say that whatever is not contained 
in a general concept’’ (7.e., in intension) ‘‘is not contained either in 
the particular concepts comprehended under it; for these are partic- 
ular concepts for the very reason that they contain more than is 
contained in the general concept.’’ * 

Otherwise stated, the process of naming, in ascribing to the 
subject all the characters, positive or negative, entering into the 
predicate, does not at the same time exclude others which the subject 
May possess—as a marriage in giving the wife her husband’s name 
takes away her own; but, as a marriage, in endowing the wife with 
all her husband’s goods leaves her her own, so an assertion in en- 
dowing the subject with all the characters of the predicate, leaves 
the subject its own. 

‘‘Nevertheless,’’ Kant continues, ‘‘the whole intellectual system 


3‘*Tngereimt’’—as it were, ‘‘free verse.’’ 
4M., p. 244. 
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of Leibniz is built up on this fallacy; and with it necessarily falls 
to the ground, together with all ambiguity in the use of the under. 
standing that had its origin in it.’’ 

It may at present be added, on the authority of our own William 
James, that upon the same fallacy, called by James ‘‘ vicious intel- 
lectualism’’ the whole philosophy of the Absolute of Hegel and his 
followers is also built up, and with this fallacy likewise necessarily 
falls to the ground. James writes: ‘‘The treating of a name ag 
excluding from the fact named what the name’s definition fails 
positively to include is what I call vicious intellectualism.’’ James 
continues: ‘‘Every idea of a finite thing is of course a concept of 
that thing and not a concept of anything else. But Hegel treats 
this not being a concept of anything else as if it were a concept of 
anything else not being.’’ ® 

It is hazardous to affirm anything about Hegel’s thought on the 
authority of a single student. James writes: ‘‘The only thing that 
is certain is that whatever you may say of his procedure, some one 
else will accuse you of misunderstanding it.’’ According to James’s 
‘*impressionistic’’ testimony, however, Hegel would appear on this 
fundamental point a victim of the patent Leibnizian fallacy which 
Kant condemned. 

In citing specific cases of the fallacy, James begins with a humble 
instance as Kant does later in discussing the fallacy of the Mis- 
placed Hyphen. 

Quoting Sigwart, it would appear that on the Hegelian principle 
calling a man an equestrian affirms him never able to walk. For on 
that principle applying any predicate to a subject forbids the ap- 
plication to that subject of all other predicates, among which other 
predicates that of being ‘‘sometimes able to walk’’ is one. The 
ungerevmt confusion of ideas latent in this process may be brought 
to light as follows: The idea of ‘‘sometimes a pedestrian’’ is other 
than the idea equestrian, which contains no reference to time; and, 
taking ‘‘not’’ in the sense of ‘‘other than,’’ exemplifies the idea of 
‘“not-equestrian,’’ which idea of ‘‘non-equestrian’’ can not, if you 
now take ‘‘not’’ in the sense of ‘lacking in,’’ be applied with the 
predicate ‘‘equestrian.’’ In a word the reasoning applies to a case 
of one meaning of ‘‘not’’ the prohibition applicable only to the 
other. 

James finds the whole philosophy of the Absolute tainted with 
this vicious intellectualism, giving as an example Lotze’s proof that 
things in general must be conceived either as completely independ- 
ent or completely a unity. Expressed in terms of the Ambiguous 


5A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 60, 106. 
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Negative the proof runs as follows: the idea that things are in some 
ways disconnected is other than the idea of their connection, which 
contains no reference to ways; or, if we take ‘‘not’’ in the sense 
of ‘‘other than,’’ is the idea of their non-connection ; which idea, if 
we now take ‘‘not’’ in the sense of ‘‘lacking in,’’ is incompatible 
with the idea of their connection. Hence if connected, in no way 
disconnected ; just as, if an equestrian, at no time a pedestrian; the 
reasoning in both eases applying to a case of the intensive meaning 
of ‘‘not’’ the prohibition applicable to its extensive meaning, alone. 

It would be difficult to believe, even on Kant’s and James’s 
authority, that eminent men should be misled in a fashion so wun- 
gereimt, were it not easy to see how the divagation comes about. 
What is the truth concealed in the absurd proposition that applying 
a predicate to a subject forbids the application thereto of any other 
predicate? It is, as Kant and James saw, the identical proposition 
that a concept contains what it does and nothing else. A concept 
lacks all the characters that it does not contain; nothing else can be 
affirmed of it. The blunder lies in our thinking that we thereby say 
that the subject of which we predicate that concept lacks all the char- 
acters which that concept does not contain; that nothing else can be 
affirmed of it. The fact is opposite, namely, that the subject of 
which we predicate a concept does not lack the characters which the 
concept contains. A man can not at once be affirmed an equestrian 
and a pedestrian, for the concept pedestrian contains the character 
of lack of support by a horse’s legs, which support is one of the 
characters contained in the concept equestrian. A thing can not at 
once be affirmed connected and disconnected with another, for dis- 
connection means the lack of connection. But a man of whom the 
concept equestrian is at one time predicable may at another time 
exhibit the lack of that quality; and a thing which is in one way 
connected with another may in other ways exhibit the lack of that 
quality. So long as we are talking of predicates only, the Hegelian 
principle is self-evident. The blunder begins when we conceive 
talk about predicates to be talk about subjects, talk about thoughts 
to be talk about things. We thereby emerge from the closet, where 
such talk is sense, into the world, where such talk is nonsense. 

The fallacy of the Ambiguous Negative is tenacious of life, as the 
Hegelian recrudescence upon Leibniz indicates; yet die it must, as 
Kant showed, and with it, the whole philosophy of the Absolute must 
fall, which Kant’s successors, apparently overlooking his warning, 
have sought to establish. Kant’s analysis of the fallacy of terms 
revealed the flaw in the reasoning on which the conception of the 
world as a completed whole depends; and in his analysis of the fal- 
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lacy of propositions he gives a conclusive argument against this 
conception and in favor of regarding the world as essentially tn. 
finished. 


III 


Kant’s analysis of the fallacy of the Misplaced Hyphen is the 
starting point of his discussion of the antinomies of the pure reason. 
The antinomies may be stated as the following four pairs of opposite 
assertions about the absolute totality of things: 


(1) The an} not limited in spatial and temporal extent. 
(2) The an} ‘a not limited in spatial and temporal minuteness. 
(3) The an} is not Permissive of freedom. 


is 
is not 


(4) The an} 


related to a self-existent being. 


Kant gives a strict proof of the truth of each contrary in all 
four cases. These are not idle assertions, he writes, which intelli- 
gent men might profitably ignore as a battledore and shuttlecock of 
empty thought, but ‘‘perfectly natural and inevitable problems of 
reason.’’ ‘‘The questions whether the world has a beginning and 
any limit of its extension in space; whether there is anywhere, and 
it may be in my own thinking self, an indivisible and indestructible 
unity, or whether there exists only what is divisible and perishable; 
whether in my acts I am free, or like other beings, led by the hand 
of nature and of fate; whether, finally there exists a supreme cause 
of the world or whether the objects of nature and their order form 
the last object which we can reach in all our speculations ;—these 
are questions for the solution of which the mathematician would 
gladly sacrifice the whole of his science, which can not give him any 
satisfaction with regard to the highest and dearest aspirations of 
mankind.’’ ® 

Yet they can each be strictly proved both positively and nega- 
tively. Surely one or the other must be false, and reason thus in 
contradiction with itself. 

Here lies the lapse in thinking set forth by Kant with exacting 
precision in his further discussion. This assumption regarding the 
antinomies is a case of the fallacy of the Misplaced Hyphen; the 
confusion of a contrary assertion, A is not-B, with the contradictory, 
A is-not B. With this sharp rapier Kant pierces the armor of all 
the champions whose tournament by pairs in the arena of the intelli- 
gence he so dramatically describes. The four sets of opposing asser- 


¢M., pp. 403, 404. 
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tions are not contradictories, one of which must be false and one 
true, and in which the hyphen is central and ‘‘not’’ means denial; 
but contraries, both of which may be false, and in which the hyphen 
is one-sided and ‘‘not’’ means ‘‘lacking in.’’ 

Let the English-using student of the Kritik here be warned that 
in Max Miiller’s translation—admirable as it is, and far easier read- 
ing than the much more savory and often more comprehensible 
original—the frequent rendering of entgegengesetzt, meaning op- 
posite or contrary, by contradictory, as if the German were con- 
tradictorisch, completely nullifies Kant’s exposure of the fallacy 
he combats. 

How may contraries both be false? Kant begins with a humble 
instance. ‘‘If somebody were to say that every material body has 
either a good or a bad smell, a third case is possible, namely, that 
it has no smell at all, in which case both opposing’’ (instead of 
contrary, Max Miller wrongly translates this word wiederstreitend 
as contradictory) ‘‘ propositions could be false.’’* In a word, mate- 


rial bodies supposed as essentially odoriferous, do not exist. Con- 
trary assertions, A is B, and A is not-B, are both false if A does not 
exist at all. 

Now in the four antinomies the subject, the All, does not exist 
as supposed. 


To see this we must realize that all of the antinomies introduce 
the mind to the contemplation of series of things; the first two to 
series of increased or decreased quantity, the third and fourth to 
series of causes which are in turn effects. That is, to reach in idea 
the All of things we must think again of a space and time beyond 
any space and time we may imagine, again of a division beyond any 
division we may make, again of a cause beyond any phenomenon we 
have found to be a cause. Kant calls the first two series mathema- 
tical, the second two dynamical. Neither type, he tells us, contains 
the idea of absolute totality. We can only say that reason always 
demands a ‘‘beyond’’ any given phenomena; a limiting space or 
time to any given space or time, a limiting cause for any given oc- 
eurence. This and only this is what ‘‘the All’’ really means. We 
can not say of any of the series either that it has a reachable end or 
an end always beyond our reach, for it has no end, being only a 
progress on the demand of reason. As little, it might be added, 
could we say of the Wandering Jew, either that he reaches his goal 
or never reaches his goal, for he has no goal, being condemned 
simply to wander. 

Thus the antinomies, critically analyzed, disclose the fallacy of 
the Misplaced Hyphen. The negative, in none of the four denies 

7M., p. 436. 
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what the positive affirms; it only opposes what the positive asserts, 
Both alternatives, moreover, in all four are false; for the subject 
of all of the propositions does not exist as supposed. There is no 
such thing as a completed All of things. The idea of a total uni- 
verse is the fallacious outcome of what Kant calls, in formidable 
Greek and Latin, a Sophisma figure dictionis, a sophism of our way 
of speaking. 

We must think a ‘‘beyond.’’ The application of this idea of 
movement to things in general we call the ‘‘ All of things.’’ But our 
inherited predilection for immobility, the Greek preference of being 
to becoming, leads us to try to combine with the idea of ‘‘beyond” 
the incompatible idea of arrival, with the idea of movement the 
contrary idea of rest. Hence the antinomies, which consist in a 
thesis placing the rest within the movement and an antithesis plac- 
ing it ‘‘beyond.’’ In either situation it is an unassimilable alien. 
The demand of reason for a beyond alone is its act of utter banish- 
ment. 

To Kant belongs the immortal honor of first seeing clearly that 
our idea of ‘‘the All’’ has to do with motion only, and not with rest 
at all. He saw and showed that the idea of absolute totality is an ac- 
cretion upon the rational content of the idea of the world of exten- 
sion, duration, and causation, just as the idea of odoriferousness is 
an accretion upon the idea of a material body—excepting that the 
idea of completion is an impossible accretion upon the idea of the 
world, just as the idea of a goal is an impossible accretion upon the 
idea of the Wandering Jew. 

It used to be thought in Egypt that the earth rested upon four 
elephants, the elephants upon a tortoise, and so downward; the mind 
being able to secure its precarious rest only in the idea of a founda- 
tion. We are now habituated to the idea that the earth floats in 
space, unsupported by any foundation, the solar system in other 
space and so onward. Likewise we must become accustomed to the 
idea of an All which is essentially movement and not immobility at 
all; and in that motion to find our rest. The demand of reason for 
something beyond anything given presents the world as an un- 
finished progress. The idea of the world as a completed whole, 
something abiding and not changing, is not a demand of reason but 
a symptom of fatigue, bodily and mental; and as we have suggested 
above (II) not rationally applicable to things but only to thoughts 
about them. The future of philosophy belongs to the naked de- 
mand of reason for a beyond anything given. The all of things is 
inherently unfinished, a progress having no term, finite or infinite. 

Kant’s rapier thrust lamed the champions of absolute totality, 
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but did not despatch them. He did not enter upon the era of thought 
to which he opened the door. The idea of completeness, of change- 
lessness, still lingered in men’s thoughts about the world. Hence 
the post-Kantian philosophies of the Absolute. In his own mind the 
old preference of immobility to movement engendered the idea of 
no-experience ; and determined his further treatment of the dynam- 
ical antinomies. 

The alternatives in these, he finally concludes, may both be true 
in both eases. As this final conclusion appears to deny what Kant 
has before affirmed about these antinomies in common with the 
mathematical pair, namely, that both alternatives in each are false, 
a difference in the meaning of the terms used must be involved. 

In fact, in the previous treatment of the antinomies, the All 
‘‘was always considered according to quantity only’’*® and being no 
totality, both alternatives were false. But, Kant proceeds, ‘‘The 
dynamical concepts of reason, however, which we have to discuss 
in this and the following section’’ (relating respectively to the third 
and the fourth antinomies) ‘‘have this peculiarity that as they are 
not concerned with an object considered as a quantity, but only with 
its existence, we need take no account of the quantity of the series of 
conditions.’’® In a word, Kant is not here using the phrase ‘‘ All 
phenomena”’ in the sense of the whole of them, but in the sense of 
each of them. The general problem of the dynamical series then 
becomes the question whether any phenomenon may have a cause 
which is itself uncaused. In answering this question Kant dis- 
tinguishes between what is empirical and what is intelligible. The 
two terms are mutually exclusive, the intelligible being ‘‘ Whatever 
in an object of the senses is not itself phenomenal.’’?® Since an 
empirical cause is a phenomenon upon which a given phenomenon 
arises whatever else happens, or necessarily, an intelligible cause 
may be defined as a non-phenomenal something related likewise to 
a given phenomenon. It appears that by definition an intelligible 
cause is empirically uncaused. Nevertheless, its effects are all em- 
braced in an unbroken chain of empirical causation. There is, how- 
ever, nothing contradictory in the idea of a given phenomenon 
being at once the effect of an empirical cause itself empirically 
caused and of an intelligible cause itself exempt from natural causa- 
tion. While, therefore, we must think that all phenomena are bound 
together in an unbroken sequence of phenomenal causes and effects, 
unless we regard them as self-subsisting, we may consider them as 
having an intelligible cause. Hence, according as we take phenomena 

8M., p. 457. 

9M., pp. 462-3. 

10M., p. 464. 
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as self-subsisting or not, there can exist nothing or there may exist 
something ‘‘free in its acts from all natural necessity’’ +4 which yet 
has a causal relation to phenomena. From this new viewpoint each of 
the alternatives of the dynamical antinomies may be true according 
to our conception of phenomena as ‘‘things by themselves’’ or not. 

‘‘Here the common but fallacious assumption of the absolute 
reality of phenomena shows at once its pernicious influence in em- 
barrassing reason. For if phenomena are things by themselves 
freedom can not be saved.’’?* Kant admits that his distinction ‘‘if 
thus represented in a general and entirely abstract form may seem 
extremely subtle and obscure’’;** and in discussing further the 
problem of a necessary being presented by the fourth antinomy, 
writes: ‘‘What is shown by this is simply this, that the complete 
contingency of all things in nature and of all their empirical con- 
nections may coexist with the arbitrary presupposition of a neces- 
sary though purely intelligible condition, and that as there is no 
real contradiction between these two views, they may well both be 
true.’’ 14 

One is in advance suspicious of this beautiful and _ intricate 
symmetry. One is still more suspicious when one reflects that by its 
means Kant saves the day for what he has called ‘‘the highest and 
dearest aspirations of mankind,’’ namely, the three supreme ideas, 
Freedom, God and, by implication, Immortality—at least in what 
he proceeds to call a ‘‘regulative’’ sense. The distinction here lies 
between theoretic and practical truth, between constitutive prin- 
ciples and the necessary presuppositions of action, moral and in- 
tellectual. Yet the experience that Kant, in spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, has a way of being right, of leading on to what we 
find we must think, makes one wary of distrusting him. 

Kant closes his discussion of freedom by citing the case of a 
malicious lie. He concludes that though we must think the lie could 
not have been avoided, the conditions of all possible experience 
being what they were, we must also think that it could have been 
avoided had conditions beyond all possible experience been other 
than what they were. ‘‘The act has to be imputed entirely to a fault 
of reason.’’*> But the imputation ascribes to freedom neither 
reality nor possibility, but only the harmony of the idea with that of 
natural causality.7° It is not a constitutive idea, controlling our 

11 M., p. 467. 

12M., p. 463. 

13M., p. 464. 

14M., pp. 484-5. 


15 M., p. 479. 
16 M., p. 481. 
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belief, but a regulative idea which can control our action only. The 
sense of moral obligation, the Ought, is the demand of reason that 
we should act as if freedom existed as an intelligible cause of our 
acts, that is, allow that idea to regulate our conduct. 

Kant’s conclusion regarding a supreme being is similar. Though 
we must think that no supreme being exists to any possible experi- 
ence, we must also think as if a supreme being existed apart from 
all possible experience as an intelligible cause of the world. ‘‘The 
supposition, therefore, which reason makes of a Supreme Being, as 
the highest cause, is relative only, devised for the sake of the sys- 
tematic unity of the world of sense, and a mere Something in the 
idea, while we have no concept of what it may be in itself.’’?7 We 
must allow the idea to guide our investigation of the world, without 
attributing to it either reality or even possibility. This is what 
Kant calls using it as a regulative and not a constitutive principle. 

In these two doctrines of obligation the long apodictic struggle 
of the Kritik ends. 


IV 


Throughout the whole struggle Kant seems to have taken no ac- 
count of the fact that the phrase “‘beyond all possible experience’’ 
has another meaning beside the collective sense in which alone he 
used it: namely, the distributive sense of ‘‘beyond the experience of 
anybody’’; in which sense it includes what is not a priori, but em- 
pirical, that is, the experience of everybody else. From first to last 
the Kritik seems to divide all existence into three elements: things 
in themselves, their appearances, and the mind to which they appear. 
Kant writes: ‘‘ Among external phenomena we can never have think- 
ing beings as such, never see their thoughts, their consciousness, 
their desires, etc. This all belongs to the internal sense.’’?* As 
little, may it not be added, as to the other, but alone to internal 
deduction. My neighbor’s thoughts, his feelings, his choices, are by 
definition not objects of my internal sense. 

This is the omission which gives us the right to claim ephem- 
erality for the conclusions of the Kritik regarding the three su- 
preme ideas. Everyday philosophy divides all existence otherwise 
into three elements. Understanding the word ‘‘phenomena’’ with- 
cut its Kantian implications, these may be stated as follows: phe- 
nomena, the aspects of phenomena—namely, the I and the world— 
and the other I’s implied in the relation of these co-implicates. A 
fundamental difference between the two views appears when we 
regard the philosophy of every day as combining non-phenomenal 


17M., p. 582. 
18M., p. 311. 
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existence with the phenomenon as its aspects and their logical fruit; 
while the philosophy of no-experience combines it with the phenom. 
enon as a ‘‘mere Something in the idea’’ which is assumed as the 
ground of phenomenal existence. Hence the everyday view in a 
measure coincides, and in a measure conflicts, with that of Kant. 
It is consistent with Kantian philosophy in that the I and the 
world, being that which ‘‘in an object of the senses is not itself 
phenomenal’’ we can not regard them as caused by phenomena in 
the empirical sense but may regard them as the cause of phenom- 
ena in the intelligible sense. It is inconsistent with Kantian phi- 
losophy in that the I and the world, not being beyond the possible 
experience of all of us—elements of which we know nothing except 
the existence—but implications of the reflective thought of each of 
us, we do not think them, but find them intelligible causes of 
phenomena as our private wills and the world will. 

Three corollaries may be drawn from the two standpoints col- 
lectively and individually. 

The failure to recognize two demands of thought inherent in 
both, namely, the freedom of the I from natural necessity, and the 
universality of the objective aspect of existence, are errors of later 
European thought and earlier Asiatic philosophy respectively. 
From an invalid logic the jejune imagination of the West concludes 
to instances of law without a subjective aspect; an error by defect. 
This is the doctrine known among us as Determinism. Likewise 
from an invalid logic, the plethoric imagination of the East con- 
cludes to other universes beyond the universe; from a god who 
dreams all existence to another god beyond all existence who dreams 
it in his turn; an error by excess. This last conclusion is an illustra- 
tion of what Kant calls a Hirngespinnst ; in this instance an idea not 
only without foundation but internally contradictory. 

Again, by the Kantian denial of an absolute totality of phenom- 
ena, it is an error to conceive of any phenomenon, a volition like 
any other, as absolutely predictable. There is no end to the possible 
analysis of any concrete thing, and hence no possibility of grasping 
all its conditions. The total of them does not exist. 

Finally, according to the philosophy of every day, there is a 
special obstacle to the possibility of predicting volitions. The point 
in which I differ from everybody else—what is called my personal 
identity—is known only to the world that includes me and them, and 
can not, therefore, be embraced in any system of generalization 
formed by anybody or everybody about me. Yet this something 
may belong to the chain of natural causation. 

Thus, we did well to be wary of distrusting Kant. He touched 
a shore where we of every day find we must land. Why did not 
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Kant also take possession? The reason may be expressed in the 
antithesis of two words. To Kant, the conception of that which is 
beyond all possible experience, being that of no-experience, had 
only the content for thought that is expressed by the word no, 
which is none at all; while the everyday conception, confined to 
that which is beyond my experience, has all the content for thought 
which is expressed by the word my—namely, that of beliefs in my- 
self, in a world including me, and in others like me. 

Of these beliefs there is not, nor will there ever be, any em- 
pirical proof or disproof. Not being derived from, but involved in, 
experience, they are intangible by its vicissitudes. They are not 
the outcome of reflection, but its co-implications. Kant found them 
only presuppositions of action; and in the negative-positive con- 
clusion may we not discern an idol of his den?—a lack attributable 
to the superb powers of absorption in abstract themes which led 
him to his lonely life of thought. 

For us of everyday the plain truth is that the Ought is not the 
revelation of the causality of an otherwise unknowable, but simply 
a feeling of pleasure; presenting itself in two forms, my own pleas- 
ure and the pleasure of other I’s, my co-implicates in the world. 
In the second form it has the unique dignity of its objective source 
and is called Duty; and in the harmony of the two forms lies moral 
perfection. Using Kant’s words: ‘‘the idea of everybody doing as 
he ought to do is that of all actions of reasonable beings being so 
performed as if they sprang from one supreme will, comprehend- 
ing within itself or under itself all private wills.’’ '® 

To us, further, the supreme ideas toward which the Kritik 
aspires come down from their invisible heaven to dwell within all 
of us. They are no longer a regulative X, but elements constitu- 
tive of our minds, with which we must live and move if we are to 
have any being. They have the identical reality to me that other 
people have: no more but also no less. The naive reader ends 
where he began in wonder that so human a man as Kant should 
have left unconsidered an unquestionable fact of every day—and 
with wonder augmented, seeing that for the reader it points apodic- 
tically to the conclusion Kant renounced. 

Toward the end of the Kritik, in speaking of a world of rational 
beings, Kant once uses the old phrase ‘‘corpus mysticum.’’ Why 
mystic? Because when even two or three rational beings gather to- 
gether, each acts as seeing them who are invisible. The choice of 
the Latin words lends this passage the air of a prelude. 


BENJAMIN Ives GILMAN. 
Museum or Fine Arts 
Boston, Mass. 
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IN DEFENSE OF A WORTHLESS THEORY OF VALUE 


HERE are two objections which it seems to me important to 
register at once to Mr. Picard’s recent article ‘‘ Value and 
Worth ’’+ supported as it is in part by Mr. Dewey’s article ‘‘ Valu- 
ation and Experimental Knowledge ’’* For the rest I may leave 
the theory to the criticism of others more competent to deal with 
it as a whole. 

My first objection is that the distinction which Mr. Picard draws 
between worth and value, while it rests upon a perfectly clear (I 
should have said fully and currently acknowledged) difference, is 
not a distinction within the field of value; nor does the term worth 
seem to me a particularly appropriate designation to apply to what 
is admittedly not a value. [The procedure is too much like choosing 
a more or less adequate definition of value; finding a case in which 
value is imputed but which the definition does not fit; and then 
ruling out the case as not being one of value precisely, but of some- 
thing more or less like value, which for convenience we call worth. 
If, as a matter of fact, any sort of worth is really not a case of value, 
then it seems quite clear that it is also not a sort of worth. Non- 
valuable worth is in English a plainly non-significant term, and thus 
even the terminology would be a serious blemish in Mr. Picard’s 
theory—particularly serious in a field where terminology has been 
so fruitful of confusion and needless controversy. / 

But I have other fault to find than the use of questionably se- 
lected terms. What Mr. Picard calls worth he says appears on re- 
flection, and he would say also, I suppose, that it was therefore the 
product of reflection, constituted by reflection. Now our acknowl- 
edgment of worth in any given case may very well be accounted 
for by the activity of reflection, may, that is, be the result of cogni- 
tive process; but what we thus come to acknowledge in cognition is, 
at least in those cases which Mr. Picard suggests, nothing more than 
a fact, and the acknowledgment can be put in the form of a judg- 
ment of fact. On reflection we come to see that such and such an 
act, such and such a thing, such and such a person, is or was or will 
be valuable—valuable, of course, to some one. And this some one 
is a conscious being, between whom and the valuable object, act, or 
person, there is, was, or will be that relation that we call a value- 
relation. / If I acknowledge in reflection that an act is morally good 
or a picture esthetically good, my cognitive processes, as engaged in 
this acknowledgment, have nothing whatever to do with making the 
act good or the picture beautiful. The act is good or the picture 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIX, No. 18, pp. 477-489. 
2 The Philosophical Review, Vol, XXXI, 4, pp. 325-351, 
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beautiful as it enters into relation with a subject to whom it gives 
satisfaction in contemplation—a whole society of subjects, perhaps, 
who agree in their tastes, moral or esthetic or even logical.* 7 

To make the point plainer we may use the examples which Mr. 
Picard offers as sufficient evidence of the distinction he is mainly 
drawing, the distinction which he thinks has not been taken into 
account in value theory of the type which has been most rigorously 
expounded by Mr. Perry. In this sort of theory, says Mr. Picard, 
‘¢ intrinsie values defined as affective-volitional relations of interest 
are the same sort of entities as the intrinsic values which appear 
when we ask questions as to whether the worths are justified.’’* 
Such a theory ‘‘ does not take into account the additional element of 
worth that may appear upon reflection,’’ and the theory thus un- 
critically ‘‘ identifies affective interest with interest that is wholly 
eognitive.’’> The answer to this criticism is simply that the reality 
of what appears is not added by the reflective cognition which dis- 
covers it, and secondly that a wholly cognitive interest is not 
interest at all, unless by cognitive interest Mr. Picard means an 
interest in the act or the object of cognition. And in either of these 
eases the interest had better be called motor-affective or affective- 
volitional. The purest of pure mathematicians may, I should sup- 
pose, unless he be a Kant, take delight in his cognitive processes or 
the objects of his cognition without the slightest danger to the rigor 
of his demonstrations or the validity of his discoveries. 

Take the examples which Mr. Picard suggests: f*I may like a 
certain picture that my newly acquired esthetic taste condemns.’’ ® 
It is plain here either that the taste has not been acquired,’ or 
that taste simply means ability to perceive that the picture ful- 
fills certain requirements. This is indeed purely a matter of judg- 

8 The essential disagreement that is cited so often to rule out the case of 
esthetic taste here is very largely a Philistine myth or a misunderstanding of the 
intensity of artists’ interest in the particulars of their productions. Such inten- 
sity of interest in detail, and annoyance with differences of opinion about it, or 
at least with the expression of these differences of opinion, has led critics to 
find a disagreement in the fundamentals of taste that is not present. It is 
among genuine artists of larger mould, says Stark Young in a recent discussion 
of this subject, that a real communion of saints is likely to be realized. (New 
Republic, August 30, 1922.) 

4This JOURNAL, Vol. XIX, No, 18, p. 482. 

5 Ibid., p. 484. 

6 Ibid., p. 484. 

7This is Mr. Dewey’s view in the article cited, p. 350: ‘We go through 
the act in deference to habit and social expectations, but at the bottom of our 
hearts we are aware that we are going through a supernumerary rite. The 
judgment is faked, not genuine. There is, accordingly, no ground for surprise 
in the fact that the judgment does not determine a motor-affecto attitude.’’ 
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ment, and the judgment is one of fact, not one of value. But even 
if it is a correct judgment, the esthetic worth of the picture depends 
on the picture’s conforming to the requirements, not on an obsery- 
er’s knowing that it does so conform. And this does not make the 
worth or value of the picture objective and independent, or con- 
stituted otherwise than in a subject-object relation. For the stand- 
ard is of course the formula drawn up by some one in accordance 
with likings and dislikings, whether of the formulator himself or 
of some one whose likes and dislikes he was attempting to satisfy 
or to define. And conformity to the standard (an objective fact 
which any properly trained person may note) means being of such 
sort that, when the subject comes along whose likes the standard 


names, this subject will like the work of art, the picture. It will be_ 
for him immediately valuable. It will really suit his real taste.® | 
Mr. Picard’s other example, that of disliking ‘‘ good ’’ music,~ 


seems to me to fall under the same analysis, but I should like to 
use it to comment upon Mr. Dewey’s contribution to this phase of 
the subject. It is instrumental values in which Mr. Dewey’s interest 
seems greatest, and with reference to which he has with great clarifi- 
cation of the issues renewed his arguments—arguments which would 
establish the status of a sort of values called into existence by an 
activity which he insists is logical as well as experimental, and which 


he names the judgment of evaluation. But for his theory he finds 
such apparently unaccountable cases of intrinsic value as this of 
the music, especially illuminating, and he uses them as confirming 
his analysis.® He says that in such eases, as in all valuation, we 


6é 


must first make the ‘‘ proximate judgment ”’ that ‘‘ it is good—or 
better—to perform a certain act in order to make a complete ulterior 
judgment possible.’’?° Now take the case where the complete ul- 
terior judgment called for is that this particular ‘‘ good ’’ music, 
which at present I do not like, is good. This ulterior judgment is 
to be the record of a new affecto-motor attitude which is really mine, 
which I have really acquired. It is to be an actual part of my 
genuinely new taste; but the acquiring of the taste is itself the result 
of the ‘‘ proximate judgment,’’ whose object or content is an act 
I am to perform, and the ‘‘proximate judgment’’ will be of the 
valuation type just mentioned: ‘‘ that it is good—or better—to 

8 People whose tastes are formed on models may gradually come to adopt 
a standard suited primarily to these others. But they thus come very often 
really to like what is in the ‘‘best taste.’? Their taste has been educated, 
genuinely acquired—and very good taste it may be. The training, however, is 
mostly one in perceptive discrimination, not, as Mr, Dewey would have it, in 
judgments of valuation. 

9 Op. cit., pp. 350-351. 

10 Ibid., p. 350. 
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perform a certain act in order to make a complete ulterior judg- 
ment possible.’’ 

Mr. Dewey seems less interested than formerly to prove that this 
is a new or peculiar type of judgment from the point of view of 
logical theory; but he still insists on its being just that rational, 
logical process which makes the genuinely new event part of a 
rational experience. To any one who supposes reason itself as an 
existence to be natural and irrational like the rest of nature, it is 
not important that this specific act of valuation be called logical or 
even rational. It takes reflection upon activity of any sort to fit 
that activity into the Life of Reason, and evaluation, being an event, 
can hardly by a naturalist be considered as in itself logical. Dis- 
course alone may have that characteristic. The issues are meta- 
physical, as all issues end by being, and as Mr. Dewey notes. But 
to take the example offered—the case of the music—what judgments 
and what acts ought to be performed? When I have reached the 
state of admitting the music to be good, and of wanting to have this 
judgment, not as what Mr. Dewey calls faked, but as a record of 
my own actual liking, what ‘‘proximate judgment’’ or series of 
judgments am I to make, whose object or objects are acts? 

The following appears to be a fair account of what happens in 
such a case. I ask myself how I am to come to like good musie, for 
I have already admitted that this music is good, albeit it falls at 
present unpleasantly on my ear. And I then say that I had better 
listen to more music, or that I had better study harmony, or I had 
better learn to play the violin; for these are acts through the per- 
formance of which people come to like good music. Which I do 
requires deliberation upon the circumstances; there is real doubt as 
to what I have time for, what ways are suited to my capacities, and 
so on; and this doubt becomes resolved only when I have arrived at 
the issue of this deliberation. The deliberation may have involved 
the use of all my mental powers, but it is only at the end of it that 
I make the judgment itself—the ‘‘ proximate judgment ’’ required. 
At this point in my activities, however, the value in question will 
not have been enstated. In fact, if it ever does become enstated— 
and this seems to me a very well authenticated empirical account 
of the facts—the making of the judgment. will have been but one 
step in a long causal sequence, at the end of which there will occur 
a value situation, a situation caused by the judgment no more than 
by the various activities of eyes and ears and other organs, of vio- 
lins and bows and perhaps of pianos and piano-movers; perhaps also 
of a very large number of other persons and things. There will 
occur at the end of all this a situation in which I as subject contem- 
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plate with pleasure and satisfaction, through my ears and by means 
of all the newly developed connections which these hive established 
with previously inactive or uncodrdinated cortical areas, the sounds 
of the music which fell on them before so unacceptably. And in the 
occurring of this relation the value of the music occurs; without 
this situation it does not. And what is more, unless this situation 
occurs, it can never with truth be said that I like the music; unless 
this sort of situation occurs with some subject, it can never be truly 
said that the music is good. 

So that the last stage in the process, which is not judging, but 
is contemplating and liking, constitutes the value in a very different 
sense from that in which the value situation itself is constituted by 
the ‘‘ proximate ’’ valiation judgment, the judgment of practise 
that I had better listen to music or study music, or whatever it hap- 
pened to be. It is admitted that the value situation would not have 
occurred without the judgment, that the judgment was one link in 
a causal chain leading to the situation; but the judgment no more 
constitutes it than the violin does, or the music that I hear in the 
course of my education, or any of the other links in any of the 
other causal chains involved. The judgment may have been made 
because I wanted to come to value good music, and it may have 
helped to put my mind in a condition which was necessary for it 
to be in before I could come to enjoy the training through which 
I finally came to enjoying good music. And this judgment is an 
example of the type of judgment that constantly occurs in the minds 
of rational beings. But I see no reason for saying that it ever con- 
stitutes either the enjoyment or the value. Not this value, Mr. 
Dewey would answer, but value of the special type that just this 
sort of judgment does constitute. But always I find that all of Mr. 
Dewey’s values, in so far as they have any common elements or 
characteristics to justify grouping them under the term value at all, 
can be shown to be constituted in the motor-affective relation which 
constitutes immediate value. It is only the particular sort of entity 
that Mr. Picard has attempted to establish as worth that I am here 
attempting to deny as a form of value, or, if it is a form of value, 
to bring under an affecto-motor theory. Mr. Dewey seems in this 
case not to have helped Mr. Picard’s position. The valuation judg- 
ment helps, as do a thousand other things and activities, to enstate 
the value, to bring me to the point, that is, of being able to do the 
actual valuing. But I can not see that a study of such judgments 
is particularly importa: ; for understanding values, or for learning 
to value justly. For it ‘s clear that even evaluating in Mr. Dewey’s 
sense is preferring, and preference springs as a genuine new experi- 
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ence out of pravious experience, as all new things come out of old. 
To insist that;sbeeause a theory of value finds the preceding judg- 
ments all old at the time when the new valuing occurs, such a theory 
denies the reality of doubt or of possibilities, is like insisting that 
the distinguishing of the past as past denies that a really new, that 
is, future, future can or does issue from the past. 

What Mr. Perry’s type of value theory asserts is that values 
do occur, that they are genuinely new; and it would seem to me 
that they are satisfactory or unsatisfactory according as the sub- 
ject’s faculties are acute or not, and his training in specific fields 
thorough or not. It is not training in the !field of a special sort 
of judgments called valuation judgments but a training in the 
field of scientific facts and in the principles gnd the peculiarities of 
the arts, that will make the act in which dcliberation issues satis- 
factory. But this act will always be preference or liking; it will 
never be ‘‘ intellectual, logical, cognitive,’’ as Mr. Dewey would 
have it..t The object of all study and education is to achieve taste, 
the ability to like rightly and adequately in all the fields of our 
experience; but surely Hume’s discussion of necessary connection is 
enough to convince us that it is only experience already had that 
establishes knowledge of matters of fact, such as the relation of 
taste to its formation in mental history. Mr. Dewey appears to be 
insisting per contra that we progress by an a priori logic, his process 
of logical evaluation as performed in judgments of practise, to our 
values. No one need doubt that even individual values are deter- 
mined in their existence in the individual’s history, part of which 
is his strictly intellectual, or even his logical, life; but the act in 
which value is constituted is an act of irrational preference. It is 
part of life and existence, not part of dialectic ; our knowledge, there- 
fore, of its actual connection with its preceding causes, judgmental 
or other, comes only with post facto reflection. Values are thus 
not constituted in judgment, albeit they are constituted only in a 
relation of which a mind that in most cases has done much judging 
is one term. 

Criticism on this basis is, indeed, as Mr. Dewey says, a post facto 
account of irrational prejudice. But what else do we ask, since 
irrational prejudice is exactly human preference? In the case of 
morals what do we ever mean by Mr. Dewey’s ‘‘ should-be-liked ’”’ 
but that which men of knowledge and discernment do like in ima- 
gined ideals or in contemplated states, and which we feel sure, 
therefore, that all men would like were they ¢,ufficiently enlightened ? 

From the above discussion it appears that Mr. Dewey’s theory 

11 Op. cit., p. 335. 
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offers a justification, albeit unsuccessful, for Mr. Picard’s worths 
in the cases I have discussed. But it justifies them as a particular 
sort of values, and this is far from Mr. Picard’s conception of them, 
For Mr. Picard makes worth entirely distinct from value, as being 
what judgment or cognition acknowledges in the absence of any 
constitutive affective interest ; while Mr. Dewey says that ‘‘ ‘ worth’ 
is the tribute paid by reason to value,’’ 2* which, I take it, means that 
in certain cases of value, value is acknowledged to be worth. And 
reflection on the matter, instead of revealing the confusion which 
Mr. Picard imputes to my own previous discussion, indicates rather 
the very real objection that I should have to making cognition re- 
sponsible for the facts which it comes to recognize. The recognition 
of the fact that a particular value exists is, as Mr. Picard himself 
is at great pains to point out, not the setting up of that relation 
which constitutes value. It is, however, an acknowledgment that 
such a relation has been or is or will be or can be set up. And 
this acknowledgment is all that I find in these cases of ‘‘ worth,” 
which, so far as Mr. Picard illustrates them, are plainly enough 
either not values, or else values which are acknowledged, but not 
at the time of the acknowledgment felt. This acknowledgment 
is the sort that value-theorists are constantly making when they tell 
you, for example, that from the point of view of the organism value 
may occur when there is a center of activity to serve as the basis 
of an interest that is directed outward.** Surely Mr. Picard does 
not assert that his reflective acknowledgment of this fact about 
value constitutes a ‘‘ worth ’’ here, where the ameba, let us say, 
enters into a relation which is constitutive of an immediate value. 
The uncritical assumption to which he has ealled attention ‘* is in 
my own case, at least, a reflective conclusion. 

Further to justify this ‘‘ uncritical ’’ theory, let me indicate 
how it would deal with the criterion of formal structure which Mr. 
Picard has drawn up to make his distinction clear—to show, that 
is, that intrinsic worth is not constituted by the same sort of interest- 
relation as that which constitutes immediate value. The one re- 
lation—that of value—he calls dyadic; the other is triadic and 
constitutes worth. The dyadic relation is the one I am defending as 
being the only value relation, and I need not discuss it further. But 
Mr. Picard says that ‘‘ a worth-relation has three terms: individual, 
the object or act judged, and the object or act to which the judged 
object is referred.’’?> In the judgment of intrinsic worth the ref- 

12 Op. cit., p. 351. 

13 Cf, Picard: Values: Immediate and Contributory, p. 42. 


14 This Journat, Vol, XIX, No. 18, p. 482. 
15 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIX, No. 18, p. 488. 
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erence is made thus: A is worthy on its own account. This is the 
sort of worth that may appear only on reflection, the sort that is 
an additional worth over and above any immediate value, such value 
at times even being negative when the worth is present. The three 
terms, then, in the triadic relation are (1) the individual who does 
the judging, who acknowledges the fact that A is worthy, (2) the 
object judged, namely, A, and (3) the object to which A is referred 
in the judgment—in this case also A. A is worthy, that is to say, 
on A’s own account. This is Mr. Picard’s analysis, not mine; but I 
do not see that it even follows necessarily that there is any worth 
involved in such a situation. The judgment may be incorrect, false, 
and A may not in any sense be worthy. My thinking that it is will 
surely not make A valuable; why should it make it worthy? 
either in itself worthy, or as a means? In fact, if A is frankly a 
means to B, and the case is one of contributory value, which Mr. 
Picard finds has the same triadic structure as intrinsic worth, the 
triadic relation, if it holds, is simply a judgment. The first term 
is the individual doing the judging, the second term is A, and the 
third term is B, to which A is, in Mr. Picard’s analysis, referred as 
cause. More simply, the judging individual stands in relation to 
two terms, A and B, and to the universal which actually relates A 
and B. [The judging individual stands in relation to the complex 
consisting of the terms A and B and the relation connecting them. 
The judgment is expressed in the form ‘‘ A causes B.’? Now when 
we value anything as a means, it is true that we are most likely to 
have made such a judgment, and there are at least three terms in- 
volved in the situation. But it is equally clear that we may be 
mistaken in the judgment, as we may be in the ease of the judgment 
of intrinsic worth above. A may thus have no value at all. It may 
also be the case that the judgment ‘‘ A causes B’’ is correct, and 
still that A has no value. For it may turn out that our end B is not 
liked by us, and so that the means A, which we correctly judged to 
be a cause of B, has no value. According to Mr. Picard, A would 
have worth in both of these cases; and if this be so, worth may be 
entirely valueless. It is at least an extraordinary use of language 
that thus identifies worth with what an object must have because 
we have made the mistake either of thinking it causally connected 
with that of which it is not a cause, or of thinking that that with 
which it is actually connected is valuable when it is not. 

My discussion does not attempt to cover all the ground which 
Mr. Picard covers, much less to refute his theory of value; it only 
attempts to indicate that what he takes to be an uncritical assump- 
tion on my part was what I considered an integral portion of a 
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thesis to be made clearly intelligible and so far as might be gener. 
ally acceptable. It seems to me also to offer a very strong reason 
for ruling out the suggested use of the term worth for standard 
value, which is either a case of genuine value, past or present, for 
so many people or for such a length of time that it has come to be 
considered standard without being necessarily felt as a value at all; 
or which is not a case of value, but either the assertion that some. 
thing or other should be valued, or that some one or other considers 
it valuable, or wishes it so considered. In Dr. Pepper’s paper, read 
before the Philosophical Association in December, 1921, but not 
published, which Mr. Picard cites,’® the suggestion is less, I think, 
that intrinsic worth is constituted in or by judgment, as that what 
he calls standard-value (Mr. Picard’s intrinsic—and triadic— 
worth) is not really a case of value at all. /To use worth as a desig- 
nation for this, which is in no sense a value, seems to me to give 
up one of the main clarifications which modern value theory offers 
to ethics; namely, that value is one thing, conformity another; s0 
that duty ethics, Puritan ethics, formal ethics, Kantian ethics, is 
seen to have no right to the conception ‘‘ moral worth ”’ at all, no 
right to talk about anything but conformity of acts. The value of 
such conformity, if I may speak a little loosely and still not be 
interpreted as adhering to the myth of a social mind—the value of 
such conformity is constituted in that relation in which society 
observes the pattern of the act as it is performed and likes it or dis- 
likes it as it sees it embellishing the edifice of civilization or disfigur- 
ing it. The relation in which such liking joins the terms (the socially 
minded individual and the contemplated act) constitutes the good- 
ness of the act, its moral value, its intrinsic, and as I should say, 
necessarily esthetic worth—or value. / 

So much for my first objection. My second is merely that Mr. 
Picard has apparently misread disinterested as uninterested in the 
passage which he quotes as my unconscious illustration of a distine- 
tion which he thinks I should make, but which as I have shown 
above appears to me to be either irrelevant or mistaken.’’ That 
disinterested attentiveness not only may be, but characteristically is 
—indeed that it is the very type of—‘‘ the interest of which we 
speak when we discuss affective relations ’’ seems to me quite clear. 
At any rate the estheticians all think so, from Kant down; and it 
would be a strange criticism of the ‘‘ disinterested esthetic atti- 
tude ’’ of Kant and Croce and Bosanquet and Santayana and Mr. 
Clive Bell to say that it lacked feeling-tone or was not essentially 
a specific sort of feeling-tone. Whether the Christian mystics were 


16 This JOURNAL, Vol. XIX, No. 18, P, 485, 
17 Ibid., p. 480. 
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altogether disinterested or not is something of a question, but in 
their visions there was no lack of affective tone; and in the typical 
contemplation of esthetic objects it is generally agreed that the 
emotional content, the liking, not to say loving, adoring, worship- 
ping, is the essential, and as I should assert constitutiwe, character 
of the disinterested attitude. 

D. W. PRALL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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Mathematical Philosophy; a Study of Fate and Freedom. Cassius 

J. Keyser. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. xiv + 466. 

A review of mathematical principles and mathematical logie suit- 
able for the student of philosophy is always welcome. If students 
of philosophy all knew as much of the subject as can be gotten out 
of the present book, it would be greatly to their advantage. The 
present reviewer would like to express the hope and expectation that 
they will get such a knowledge from this book. Unfortunately, he 
can not hold out this expectation. The people who will read the book 
are largely those whose mathematical equipment is already such that 
they will need its instruction least. Why does the author bar the 
way to his best chapters by a series of early chapters full of symbols 
and mathematical language? Three-fourths of his non-mathematical 
readers will stop reading before they arrive at the heart of the book. 
The average non-mathematical reader is afraid of mathematical sym- 
bols. This is a point about which it is useless to argue. That the 
symbols are simpler is irrelevant. They won’t have them. It is 
regrettable, but it is a fact. Furthermore, there is in the book before 
us a tendency towards grandiloquence of style in many passages, 
which, though intended to be impressive, is really more likely to 
annoy and to dissuade from further perusal. There is so much that 
is good in this work, so much that is simple and clear, so much that is 
lofty in thought and original and inspiring, that the more is the pity 
it is not likely to reach the audience the author hoped for it. 

The author starts with the general notion of logical form, which he 
expounds in terminology of his own. A skeleton system-form is a 
“doctrinal function,’’ not true until its blanks are filled with some 
concrete subject-matter. A system of geometry seems to be about 
points and lines, but really it is not, except by way of illustration or 
typical example. The same system-form might be found in another 
subject-matter, like Professor Royce’s ‘‘angels’’ and ‘‘choirs of 
angels,’? which were such that ‘‘two angels belonged to only one choir 
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in common,’’ ‘‘two choirs had only one angel in common,”’ ete, Pro- 
fessor Keyser seems to conclude that pure mathematics is, as such, 
never true. It becomes true when applied. This is a possible posi- 
tion. Equally well one might hold that a mathematical system ex- 
presses ‘‘general’’ truth, true for all values which satisfy the postu- 
lates. The set of postulates is an hypothesis in each theorem, carried 
there by the terms in which the theorem is stated. When we speak 
of ‘‘point,’’ we are to be taken to mean, ‘‘point or point-like entity, 
defined as satisfying the postulates of this system, and not further 
specified.’’ Then when ‘‘point’’ is mentioned in a later theorem, the 
postulates do thereby enter as part of the theorem. This way of tak- 
ing the matter has the advantage of making a system of pure mathe- 
matics true, true for all possible values. But really it does not make 
much difference which way we state it. There is agreement on funda- 
mentals, namely, that there is such a thing as logical or mathematical 
form. The more serious danger is lest we confuse form of exposition, 
the postulate and theorem arrangement, with logical or mathematical 
form, which latter lies deeper than language, and is found objectively 
wherever there is order or system. The chief criticism of Professor 
K-eyser’s book, from the standpoint of logic, is just the failure to keep 
this latter distinction sharp and clear. 

After ‘‘doctrinal functions,’’ the author takes up transformations, 
invariance, groups, variables, and limits. He brings out how these 
fundamental notions are all interconnected. This emphasis on the 
close correlation of the basic concepts of mathematics is the best thing 
philosophically in the book. Also in point of detail, these chapters are 
full of good suggestions. In the chapter on groups, there is, for 
instance, a comparison of mathematical groups with the theory of 
recurrent cycles in time. Somehow the author has managed to over- 
look the most discussed cases of the latter, namely, as it appears in 
Oriental, especially Hindu, thought, and as it has appeared recently 
in Nietzsche. What has often puzzled the reviewer in this matter 
has been why no philosopher has apparently ever proposed the theory 
that time is finite, and that we do not come back in cycles to a new 
period resembling the previous, but that we come back to identically 
the same point of time. These eternal recurrence philosophers have 
not had the full courage of their convictions. Perhaps the next 
wrinkle in Einstein will call for a finite time as well as a finite space. 

In Professor Keyser’s treatment of infinity, he assumes that ‘‘any 
one btt.a fool can see’’ the essential truth of the mathematical theory 
of transfinite cardinals. Perhaps he does not appreciate how many 
‘*fools’’ there are among the philosophers. The fact is that the no- 
tion of ‘‘a part of a colléeetign being equal in number to the whole”’ 
is a stumbling block to three-fourths of the membership of the Ameri- 
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can Philosophical Association. Politeness would therefore preven 
the present reviewer from publicly using Professor Keyser’s selection 
of language. But the difficulty that philosophers find here does re- 
mind one pretty strongly of the old objection to negative numbers. 
It was said that mathematicians who talked about numbers less than 
zero were introducing the nonsensical concept of something that is 
smaller than nothing at all! 

The next chapter has a cruel bit of unintended irony in it. Ina 
brilliant paragraph on ‘‘precision,’’ Professor Keyser refers sarcasti- 
eally to Professor Bliss Perry’s The Present Conflict of Ideals as an 
example of the opposite of precision. The actual author, Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry, will doubtless admit that his book contained a 
passing reference which from its brevity was rather unfair to Profes- 
sor Keyser. In short, two lovers of precision should be more careful 
in their references to one another. Spaces of many dimensions are 
interestingly discussed in this chapter, and non-Euclidean geometries 
in the next. But in distinguishing between conceptual and percept- 
ual spaces, the author perhaps does less than justice to those realist 
philosophies which would say that the world of physies is objective, 
and its spatiality is neither conceptual nor perceptual, though it may 
be known through the aid of both concepts and percepts. Professor 
Keyser’s terminology is uniformly that of a phenomenalistic idealist. 

The rest of the book does not have much appeal to the reviewer, 
though the chapter on the ‘‘mathematies of psychology’’ contains 
some good material. The final discussion of ‘‘time-binding’”’ refers 
to ideas which seem to the reviewer much less original and startling 
than the author makes out. It would, for instance, have been worth 
while to have established at this point that in a world where the 
‘‘principle of non-heredity’’ of physics (as Emile Picard calls it) 
was no longer valid, the Bergsonian conclusion, that no form of mathe- 
matics could apply, is a conclusion which underestimates the capaci- 
ties of mathematics. But the author lets such opportunities escape 
bim, and grows eloquent to little real purpose. The best of the book 
is in the middle, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Messrs. N. Terzachi and M. de Martino Fusco are undertaking 
the publication of a new quarterly devoted to the culture of Greco- 
Latin antiquity. Any studies that throw light upon this subject 
will be welcome, whether devoted to language, history, art, law or 
philosophy. ‘‘As the Museum of Alexandria was really a Univer- 
sitas studiorum, so the Review seeks to become a general meeting- 
place for study and research.’’ It will be called Movociov, Con- 
tributions and communications should be addressed to Duomo 290, 
Naples. The subscription price in Italy is 25 lire, and for abroad 
40 lire. 





